A   HISTORY   OF   MEDICINE
" brisk winds which help to dissipate the poisonous miasmata,"
and of fumigation, not with coals, which " exhale a fetid and
suffocating sulphur,53 but with "resinous woods, which throw
out a clear and unctious smell."
A contemporary physician, GEORGE THOMSON, made a praise-
worthy though futile effort to discover the cause of the disease
by post-mortem examination as he records in his book entitled
Loimotomia (Plate XLH).
It was believed that dogs carried the infection, and they were
therefore slaughtered in great numbers. No war was waged
against the rats, which were the real source of the trouble.
The plague raged throughout the summer of 1665, commencing
in June, reaching an appalling climax in September, and then
gradually abating until by November it was gone. The king and
his court fled to Salisbury, and thence, when the plague reached
Salisbury, to Oxford. The poor people who could not thus escape
were in dreadful plight. Trade stood still; the streets were
deserted. The silence was broken only by the tolling of bells, the
rumble of the dead carts, and the cry of " Bring out your dead.53
Funerals were forbidden, coffins became unobtainable, and
churchyards were soon filled.1 Then great pits were dug for the
reception of the corpses, and even so, the air was polluted by the
stench of bodies buried too near the surface in a summer which
was unusually hot and sultry. The bills of mortality showed a
steadily rising death rate, so that three, four, five thousand died
in a week, when the entire population of London was some
500,000. In the third week of September the mortality had
mounted to 8,297.2 " The biggest Bill yet," wrote Pepys, " which
is very grievous to us all. Settling my house and all things in the
best order I can, lest it should please God to take me." Hodges
states that during that third week of September 12,000 perished,
and his estimate is probably more correct than the official figure.
Thereafter, the epidemic gradually declined, fear was replaced
by hope, the death rate became steadily less, and by the month of
December people were flocking back to the city, shops re-opened
and life resumed its normal course. Nevertheless the plague
dragged on in the country during the following year, so that
1 W. O. Bell, The Great Plague m London in 1605, 1924. (The most complete and
reliable modem'account)
* Geddes Smith, Plague On Us, 1941. (A well-documented history of plague, with
special reference to America,)
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